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Social Evils Blamed on 
Non-Voting Citizens 


Philadelphia (RNS)—A poll conducted by the 
Lord’s Day Alliance of Pennsylvania shows that the 
apathy of voters is as strong as ever, its executive 
secretary said here. 


“It indicates that the number of citizens going to 
the polls will be less than those who stay home,”’ 
said Melvin M. Forney. 


“Christians can thus blame themselves for social 
ills, and corruption in government,” he declared in 
a public statement for the Alliance, which represents 
15 Protestant denominations in legislative matters. 


“The percentage of citizens—and of our own 
church people—who vote, seems to be progressively 
decreasing. In Pennsylvania in recent years, slightly 
more than 50 per cent of the eligible electorate have 
voted in presidential elections, while in primaries, 
the percentage falls to 35-40 per cent. 


“It may be safe to say that 20 per cent do the 
nominating and that most of these are the pro- 
fessional politicians, their relatives, and their job- 
holding dependents, plus the gamblers, racketeers 
and criminals that infest the politics of big cities. 


“This ‘control’ of politics is the curse the stay-at- 
home, non-voting Christian brings upon his coun- 


try.” 
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Letters to the Editors 





Alabama Report Is Said to Lift a Banner 





Extra Copies Demanded 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


The Christian Relations report of the 
Synod of Alabama (OUTLOOK, Oct. 16) is 
one of the finest and sanest statements of 
its kind I have seen in many a year. With 
the exception of a few minor sentences, I 
can go along with it one hundred per cent. 
It is encouraging to see this kind of ban- 
ner lifted at the synod level. I sincerely 
hope that others of us will follow along 
under similar banners. 

In my judgment this statement should 


by all means be made available in 
pamphlet form for distribution. Should 
you contemplate such a step, please in- 


clude an order of 100 copies for me and 
forward them as soon as available. 
KELSEY REGEN. 
First church, Durham, N. C. 


I am very happy to have had the oppor- 
tunity to vote in favor of the Christian 
Relations report. . . Tam delighted that 
you saw fit to include the full report in 
THE OUTLOOK, because I am confident it 
is a significant forward step. 

I am sure that many within the State 
of Alabama and the other parts of our 
Assembly will want copies of this un- 
usually well-written statement of Chris- 
tian Relations. Will there be available 
copies? If so, please send me 150 
copies. ... 

The Synod Westminster Fellowship Con- 
ference voted last week to study this re- 
port in individual groups between now and 
the spring conference . . . so you will 
probably be receiving a good many re- 
quests for copies from the various West- 
minster Fellowships of the synod. 

CECIL CULVERHOUSE. 

Marion, Ala, 

P Congratulations on the way in 
which you made the Alabama Christian 
Relations report the big thing it was. We 
used to say disparagingly, “Thank God for 
Alabama,” but now we can say it and the 
phrase takes on an entirely new concept, 
“Truly, we thank God for Alabama.” 

Athens, Ga. SARAH LAWS 


Upon reading that article I was 
truly amazed at the courage displayed by 
its framers as well as the genuineness of 
the Christian spirit contained in its lines. 

JAY MURPHY, 
Professor. 

School of Law, 

University, Ala. 

Your denomination is greatly honored to 
have such a prophetic statement arise from 
within it as that of the Christian Relations 
committee of the Synod of Alabama. 

Cc. RAY DOBBINS, 
Editor. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


@eNOTE—Yes, we will provide copies of 
this significant report. They are available 
now. PRICE: Se each; 30 copies for $1; 
100 or more, 2% cents each, postpaid. 


On Electing Officers 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


In your issue of Oct. 23 there is a letter 
to the editors and also an editorial on elec- 
tion of officers. 

Our church (the First Presbyterian of 
Statesville, N. C.) has for a long number 
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of years, used the following method of 
nominating and electing new officers: 

A congregational meeting is called and 
the Session states how many elders or 
deacons we need. The congregation adopts 
a resolution ordering that a nominating 
period of four weeks be given the congre- 
gation—each member has the privilege of 
nominating anyone he wishes for the office. 
These blanks are turned over to a list of 
tellers who count the ballots and then re- 
port to the congregation an alphabetical 
list of twice the number (to be elected) 


who received the highest votes. This list 
is then printed and at the next Sunday 
services the ballots are taken up and 


counted, and the number receiving the 
highest number of votes are declared 
elected. 

Of course, the congregation is notified 
that it has the right to nominate anyone 
else from the floor, but we have never had 
this happen. 

We have never had this method ques- 
tioned as to its fairness, as every member 
of the church has an equal opportunity. 

W. L. GILBERT, 

Statesville, N. C. Clerk of Session. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Interested in the question of the 
“Roosian” ballot for church officers. I 
thought our churches had got beyond the 
Lions Club Nominating Committee idea 
long ago. Most of the churches I know 
give a list of the entire eligible member- 
ship to each member of the congregation 
present at the duly called meeting, and 
each voting member votes for the number 
of men to be elected, and from this “nomi- 
nating ballot” in which everyone has the 
privilege of voting, double the number of 
officers to be elected are taken from those 
receiving the highest number of votes; and 
this slate of nominees is presented at a 
later meeting of the congregation, and 
voting proceeds on them, etc.—a much 
more democratic and Presbyterian method. 
I am amazed that any of our churches still 
use a “rigged” election. I hope the pub- 
licity given this matter by THE OUTLOOK 
will have its effect. . 


ELLISON A. SMYTH. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Williamson Book Commended 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


When attending the recent meeting of 
the Women of the Church, Synod of Ala- 
bama, Selma, as an invited visitor, I was 
gratified to hear the action taken in regard 
to Miss Williamson and the book, NOW 

Today, a copy of the action has been 
mailed to me as the Moderator of the 
synod. Since Miss Williamson lives within 
our synod, at Tuscaloosa, it is appropriate 
that this letter receive publicity. 


Dear Miss Williamson: 

At the recent annual meeting of the Wo- 
men of the Church, Synod of Alabama held 
at Selma, Alabama, that group voted to 
advice you of their approval of your book 
NOW and to express to you their apprecia- 
tion for this thought-provoking book, and 
for the splendid work you are doing. 

May God richly bless you and those you 
work with. 

(Signed) FANNIE F. WHITE 
(Mrs. Charles H.) 
Corresponding Secretary. 


HARRY H. BRYAN. 
Bessemer, Ala. 


The Chamberlain Story 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

With appreciation to Dr. Summey for his 
reference to Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 
at the recent meeting of the Synod of 
Alabama and to N. J. Warren for his com- 
ments on this address (OUTLOOK, Oct. 16), 
may I give a bit of additional information 
about Dr. Chamberlain? He lived before 
the date indicated by the above report 
(which stated that he came from New 
York after the War Between the States), 
having been born in Gettysburg, Pa., in 
1795. His death occurred Sept. 5, 1851. 

Dr. Jeremiah Chamberlain was a man of 
ability and energy. In addition to pioneer 
preaching he was pastor in Bedford, Pa, 
served as the second president of Centre 
College (1822-26), was called to the presi- 
dency of the College of Louisiana at Jack- 
son, La., but resigned after three years be- 
cause of restrictions upon his active Chris- 
tian work (the college had some state con- 
nection) and in 1829 proposed to the Pres- 
bytery of Mississippi the establishment of 
a Christian College in a suitable location 
within its bounds. Oakland College was 
thus established in 1830 and continued 
until the outbreak of the War Between 
the States. It did not operate successfully 
after the close of the war and in 1871 its 
Properties were sold to the state, and 
Alcorn College, a state school for Negroes, 
was established there. In 1879 the Pres- 
bytery opened an academy for boys and 
named it Chamberlain-Hunt in honor of 
Dr. Jeremiah Chamberlain and Mr. David 
Hunt, a rich landowner of this section who 
had contributed generously to Oakland 
College. The proceeds from the sale of 
Oakland College was used to begin an en- 
dowment fund for the academy. 

So far as the records show, the circum- 
stances surrounding the death of Dr. 
Chamberlain are no reflection upon his 
views or activities. It seems that rumors 
had been spread as to the political activi- 
ties of some of the faculty and possibly 
of the president. Since he was from the 
North this would be expected. His death 
was caused by an attack upon him at his 
own gate by a man who struck him over 
the head with the butt-end of a loaded 
whip and then stabbed him with a bowie 
knife. His attacker did commit suicide. 
(The foregoing information concerning Dr. 
Chamberlain and Oakland College is taken 
from a bound copy of The Oakland College 
Magazine published in December, 1855.) 

E. G. BOYCE. 

Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 

Port Gibson. Mississippi. 


Offers to Record Music 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In regard to the letter from Mrs. T. C. 
Howell, which was published in your Oc- 
tober 2 issue, if our Board of Education or 
some other church agency would back the 
venture financially, I would be happy to 
record and make available any hymns and 
children’s songs for which there is suffi- 
cient demand. 

If as many as 1,000 records of each song 
could be sold, the price would compare 
favorably with that of regular commercial 
records. Probably they could be handled 
through our bookstores along with our 
church literature and visual aid supplies. 

I am acquainted with several choir di- 
rectors, both of adult and children’s choirs, 
that would cooperate, I believe, in prepar- 
ing these recordings. 

For the past seven years I have been 
engaged in radio engineering work, and 
during that time I have had occasion to 
record several choirs in Texas schools and 
churches for radio use. At present I am 
studying at Austin Seminary in prepara- 
tion for foreign mission service. 

W. L. BRANDT. 

Austin, Texas. 


at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
1 North Sixth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra 
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Homrighausen Urges 
Research Project on 


Religion in Schools 


Tells N. Y. Synod Study Should 


Be Made Under University Auspices 


Rome, N. Y. (RNS)—A major re- 
search project to determine the relation- 
ship of religion to public school sub- 
jects was proposed here by Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, professor of Christian 
education at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, in an address to the annual meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian Synod of New 
York. 

Dr. Homrighausen expressed agree- 
ment with the view that the public 
school ‘‘cannot and should not’ teach 
religion. He added, however, that ‘‘the 
study of religion cannot be eliminated 
trom the study of literature, art, music, 
history and social science.” 

He said the investigation of the re- 
lation of religion to these studies should 
be carried on under university auspices, 
supported by a ‘‘substantial endow- 
ment.” 

Dr. Homrighausen declared that the 
First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution does not bar religious faith 
from public institutions, but rather for- 
bids government control of religion. 

Asserting that the public school is 
under public control, and that church 
people are part of the public, he called 
upon Protestants to assume a greater 
degree of responsibility for the guidance 
and support of public education. 


Wright Is Chairman of 
Christian Relations Council 


George H. Wright, Asheville, N. C., 
layman, has been named chairman of the 
Christian Relations Council of the Board 
of Church Extension. Mr. Wright is an 
attorney and a member of the Asheville 
First church. Secretary of the Council 
is Ernest Trice Thompson, Richmond, 
Va. 

The 1951 report to the General As- 
sembly will deal with “The Christian 
Message and National Security.”’ It will 
be prepared under the direction of John 
S. Land, New Orleans pastor. 


Church Extension Aide 


Marietta Yarnell, former secretary to 
the president of the Mountain Retreat 
Association, is now assistant to the 
secretary of promotion of the Board of 
Church Extension, Atlanta. 





the gospel to Moscow. 





F PAUL were living today he would not rest until he had carried 
Come to think of it, if the apostles had 

said they could preach Christianity only in democratic countries, 
Christianity would not even have gotten started, because there 
weren't any democratic countries then. Jesus and his early disciples, 
including Paul, lived and died under a totalitarian government. 
ing and working in a democratic country is a great privilege, but one 
that Jesus never experienced and one that Paul did not demand as 
condition of his missionary journeys. Then why should we ?—Dr. Me- 
Cracken, missionary in China, in The Presbyterian Record. 


Liv- 








Change Urged in Divorce Cases 


Federal Council Appeals for Fundamental Revisions in Procedure 


New York (RNS)—The Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches has called for a ‘“funda- 
mental change”’ in the present methods 
of handling divorce cases. 

A Council statement released here 
contended that present methods ‘‘often 
aggravate the bitterness and tragedy of 
family disintegration.’’ The statement 
stressed that the Federal Council was 
not attempting to determine the condi- 
tions under which divorce might be jus- 
tified, but was simply expressing its 
“concern” over traditional court prac- 
tices in divorce cases. 

“The way out of this difficulty,’ the 
statement said, “is not to accept divorce 
as an inevitable phase of our present 
social mores,’ nor merely to make it 
harder. 


Would Reduce Number 


“The urgent need is for a fundamental 
change in the manner of handling cases 
of marital difficulty through provision 
of better facilities for understanding and 
reconciliation. This would result in a 
smaller number of divorces. Then, when 
divorce does occur, the deplorable fac- 
tors now attending the securing of it 
might be avoided.’”’ 

The Council statement listed five char- 
acteristics of present methods in handl- 
ing divorces which it said ‘‘tend to 
thwart rather than promote fairness and 
good will.’’ These were: 

(1) The court requirement that the 
court must find that the charges brought 
by the plaintiff are established against 
the defendant. This, the statement said, 
often leads to ‘‘faked charges, recrimi- 
nations, bitterness and outright per- 
jury.” 

(2) The practice of some lawyers of 
instructing a client, in the interest of 
securing a divorce, “‘to be careful that no 
friendliness be shown and no possible 
suggestion of reconciliation be made.”’ 


(3) The fact that a judge is com- 
pelled to deny a divorce where an 
“agreement” has been reached between 
the two parties. ‘‘Many lawyers are con- 
vinced that most divorces are granted to 
persons guilty of collusion.’’ 

(4) Automatically declaring the de- 
fendant guilty. In the case of non-con- 
tested suits, “such a person often is in- 
nocent of the charge but fails to con- 
test the suit because it is a part of the 
technique of securing a divorce.” 

(5) The custom of some couples of 
living apart in order to obtain a divorce. 
“Such an interim might better have been 
used for efforts toward rehabilitation of 
the marriage,’ the statement observed. 


Support Bar Association 


To help bring about a reform in di- 
vorce methods, the Federal Council 
urged the churches to support the 
American Bar Association its move to 
adapt juvenile court principles to the 
divorce courts. 

“In such procedure difficulties be- 
tween married people are approached 
through the informed insight of a third 
party, sympathetically hopeful of salvag- 
ing the marriage, authoritatively estab- 
lished, and socially approved,” the state- 
ment said. It added: 


“This would be possible if the court 

had at its disposal expert testing, coun- 
seling and psychiatric personnel. Espe- 
cially if marital difficulties were noted 
early, the court might hope in many 
cases to reorient and reeducate spouses 
in their attitudes toward their own per- 
sonalities and toward marriage. 
: “Even though a couple has diagnosed 
its own case as hopeless, the judge 
would be able to draw upon the help of 
a body of counselors representing relig- 
ious, social, psychiatric and legal in- 
sights which might point the way to 
reconciliation. 

“In any case in which divorce should 
seem to the court to be necessary there 











would be a better chance of avoiding 
antagonisms and resentments and of 
minimizing emotional injury to children. 
It might also be recognized that under 
present conditions many marital failures 
are results of ignorance and misfortune 
rather than of guilt.” 


Therefore, the statement concluded, 
“in the interest of more effective and 
happier marriages, and a more Christian 
way of dealing with marriage when it is 
in peril of dissolution, we urge a plan 
of study and counsel by specialists to 
make trial unnecessary, whenever possi- 
ble, by achieving reconciliation.” 


Barbour Calls USA 
Men to Vital Effort 


Presbyterian USA News Letter 

The National Council of Presbyterian 
Men sparked its fall season of activities 
with a mass rally in the downtown 
YMCA in St. Louis, in Sept. Seven 
hundred key laymen from Missouri and 
Illinois attended. Thomas Whiteman, 
New York business man, told the lay- 
men that ‘“‘too many of our church peo- 
ple are hydromatic Christians—that is, 
shiftless Christians.’’ Dr. Barbour, the 
featured speaker, said: “Christians 
suffer from a lack of zeal. Zeal which 
makes the Communist aggressive is 
based on the hope of victory. As Pres- 
byterians we have lost some of that 
hope of victory. We have gone on the 
defensive. Pure defense ends in a draw 
at best, but never in victory.” Dr. 
Barbour urged Presbyterians men to do 
four things: Believe again that Christ 
can really save human souls, utilize the 
organization of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men to do the job of the 
church, develop the teamwork upon 
which Christianity depends and gen- 
erate the driving urge which can only 
end in victory. 

NCPM Vice-President David Proffitt, 
of Maryville, Tenn., and Stewart Cort, 
of Bethlehem, Pa., spoke on the achieve- 
ments and future plans of NCPM. The 
laymen returned to their home churches 
to organize local chapters. 

The next national meeting of the 
men’s council will be held at Palmer 
House, Chicago, Feb. 2-4, 1951. This 
will be the third annual meeting of the 
council, which has made steady prog- 
ress and grown in numbers since its 
beginning. Among the outstanding 
speakers to adress the meeting will be 
Congressman Walter Judd, of Minne- 
sota, former medical missionary to 
China, and Martin Niemoeller, of Ger- 
many. 


General Council Committee to Act 


As Stated Clerk Until Next Assembly 


Following the death in an automobile 
accident of William Barrow Pugh, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
in Wyoming, Sept. 14, the General 
Council, meeting in emergency session 
at Philadelphia, elected a committee of 
the Council to act as Stated Clerk until 
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LOUISVILLE BOARD WOULD 
FAVOR ATLANTA CENTER 


The Assembly’s Board of Annuities 
and Relief in Louisville, Ky., would 
favor a move to a central headquar- 
ters in Atlanta if the proposed $750,- 
000 Presbyterian Center becomes a 
reality. Executive Secretary Wade 
H. Boggs made the announcement, 
subject, he said, to the Assembly’s 
approval if it is found that such ap- 
proval is needed. 

A lot has been secured at 1611 
Peachtree Road, N. W., and archi- 
tects have begun work on plans for a 
building with 50,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

With recent moves, this would 
leave only World Missions in Nash- 
ville and Education in Richmond to 
be heard from. All the other agen- 
cies are already in Atlanta. 

Charles J. Currie, who is president 
of Presbyterian Properties, Inc., which 
plans to build the center, is an At- 
lanta insurance executive and a mem- 
ber of the Louisville board. 





the next General Assembly. Later, Dr. 
Evans, the Assembly’s moderator, an- 
nounced the appointment of a commit- 
tee to make a study of the duties of 
the office of Stated Clerk and the office 
of Secretary of the General Council with 
a view of making recommendations re- 
garding these duties to the next General 
Assembly. Arrangements have been 
made to hold the 163rd General Assem- 
bly at Cincinnati May 24-30, 1951. 
Hugh Bean Evans, pastor of Seventh 
Church, Cincinnati, son or the Assem- 
bly’s moderator, will be host pastor. 
Business sessions will be held in the 
Taft Auditorium. Edward Roberts, of 
Cincinnati, will again serve as execu- 
tive of the local committee. 

The moderator received the degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Theology from 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., in 
September. The degree was given on 
the occasion of a convocation marking 
the 105th year of the college, in which 
Dr. Evans was guest speaker. 


Missionaries Remaining in Korea 
Give Large Help to UN Forces 


The war in Korea has come home to 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
Our church and the Methodist Church 
had important missionary work in the 
country. The Chosen Christian Univer- 
sity in Seoul, a Presbyterian-founded 
institution now  interdenominational, 
was the center of heavy fighting. The 
college buildings were occupied by Com- 
munist troops who fired upon the United 
Nations’ troops. The college was 
bombed and shelled, but reports lately 
received said that the damage had not 
been as great as originally reported. 

At the time of the Communist in- 
vasion six of our church’s Korean mis- 
sionaries resolved to remain in Korea 
and risk the dangers of war. They 
were Edward Adams, Francis Kinsler, 
Archibald Campbell, Harry J. Hill, and 


John T. Underwood, and Horace H. 
Underwood. John Coventry Smith, 
Secretary for Korea, Thailand, Siam and 
the Philippines, of our Board of For- 
eign Missions, speaking recently before 
the Foreign Missions Conference in 
New York, praised the work of these 
and other missionaries, saying the mis- 
sionaries had been of ‘‘definite assis- 
tance in a liaison capacity between UN 
officials and the Korean people.” He 
added that the ability of the mission- 
aries to speak the Korean language 
fluently and their ability to interpret 
the attitudes and opinions of the Ko- 
rean people had been of invaluable 
help to the United Nations’ forces. 

In letters from Mr. Adams the Board 
of Foreign Missions learned of his and 
the other missionaries’ work with refu- 
gees, of their transporting the refugees 
and their baggage to safety in a govern- 
ment trucks and mission jeeps, and of 
their recovering a freight car load of 
trunks and suitcases containing clothes 
of missionaries. 

Charles Tudor Leber, administrative 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, answering inquiries about the 
missionary situation in the General 
Council, said that Christian work in 
China was not being swept away and 
that the Board was anxious to remove 
from the church a defeatist attitude re- 
garding present conditions in China. 
He said that, according to the latest 
information, the situation was spotty, 
with some areas of China still hos- 
pitable to the presence and work of 
missionaries and other areas hostile. 

The Board announced early in Octo- 
ber that nearly 100 Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries were still carrying on in China 
and that every effort was being made 
to obtain re-entry permits for mission- 
aries to China now on furlough. Far 
from confessing defeat over the general 
situation in the foreign field, the Board 
announced its strategy of recruitment 
of new missionaries and its plan to build 
up and expand its work especially in 
relief and rehabilitation. 


Average Salary to Pastors $4,000, 
According to Board Statistics 

Statistics on the salaries now being 
paid to pastors serving churches of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
were recently published by the Board 
of Pensions of the church. The aver- 
age salary, as of July 15, 1950, was 
$3,988. The figure excludes salaries of 
chaplains, unemployed clergymen, for- 
eign missionaries and ministers serving 
organizations other than churches. The 
salary figure given includes 15 per cent 
allowance for manse. The average cash 
salary is about $3,470 per year. The 
$3.988 figure represents an increase of 
27 per cent over the figure for the same 
group two years ago. 

The average age of Presbyterian pas- 
tors in pulpits is 47. The youngest 
clergyman is 22, and the oldest 86, 
serving full-time in pastoral work. 

—WALTER W. RANKIN. 

Philadelphia. 
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SOUTHERNERS LOOK 


AT THE 


SOUTH 


a ® yaw a 


THE SOUTHS RACIAL POLICY 


By 


E SOUTHERNERS need a new 
W god. For more than a half- 

century, Segregation, spelled 
with a capital letter, has been our god. 
We worship at its altar and our creed 
has been and still is, ‘Keep the Negro 
in his place.’’” The South’s god is segre- 
gation. A few years ago a distinguished 
southern editor said in essence that all 
the Allied and Axis armies could not 
make the South give up segregation. 
Though not necessarily expressing his 
own views, Mr. Mark Ethridge was 
heavily criticized for making such a 
statement. Whether he was right or 
wrong is beside the point. He was 
simply saying in the most striking lan- 
guage conceivable that the South wor- 
ships segregation. 

The maintenance of segregation is the 
most important item on the South’s 
agenda today. It is my conviction that 
if the South had had to choose between 
an allied victory and the abolition of 
segregation on the one hand and a Hitler 
victory and the manitenance of segrega- 
tion on the other, the white South would 
have chosen Hitler and segregation. 
Segregation is more important to the 
South than democracy. It is more im- 
portant to the South than science. It 
takes precedence over the God of our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. Fair 
play, economic justice, political integrity 
must all be subordinated to the South’s 
god, segregation. 


“We All Obey It” 


We in the South could honestly say, 
“Thou shalt have no other god but 
segregation.’’ Lawyers defend it; pro- 
fessors protect it; ministers of the 
gospel justify it; ‘‘Christians’’ condone 
it; we all obey it. Even the United 
States Supreme Court has not declared 
it unconstitutional. 

It is my honest conviction that if a 
white minister in the South insisted that 
segregation should be abolished in his 
chureh and that all peoples should be 
treated equally there, he would lose his 
job. It is my candid belief that if a col- 
lege president in the South should boldly 
advocate that Negro students should be 
received in his college on exactly the 
same basis as white students, he would 
be dismissed. I believe that if a south- 
ern politician should run for office on a 
non-segregation platform, he would be 
defeated. And if any of these continued 
to insist on the abolition of segregation, 
he would be considered insane. This 
god, segregation, is both imminent and 
transcendent. 

What has the worshipping of this god, 
segregation, done to the South? It has 
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kept the South down. It has stultified 
the soul of the South. It has circum- 
scribed, twisted, and warped the South’s 
mind. It has brutalized the heart of the 
South. It has perpetuated poverty. It 
has contributed to the South’s illiteracy. 
It has made us cowards. It has made us 
“touchy” and sensitive. We are always 
defending the South, trying to prove that 
we are no worse than other people. De 
fending segregation is our one consum- 
ing passion. Segregation is the root of 
most of the social ills of the South. We 
are an abnormal people. 


If, On Any Sunday Morning— 


If a dozen Negroes should attend most 
any white church in the South on any 
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Sunday morning and take their seats in- 
dividually anywhere in the congrega- 
tion, unsegregated, it would probably 
upset the worship. The minister would 
sweat and sputter. 

Community planning which involves 
all the people must reckon with this god. 
Our god, segregation, breeds inequality 
and perpetuates brutality. This is be- 
cause segregation is a badge of inferior- 
ity pinned by the strong and mighty 
upon the weak and helpless. And it sets 
the segregated off so that discrimination 
and brutality can be easily administered. 
Segregation says to every white child 
that he is better than any Negro and 
that a Negro is something that he can 
mistreat, kick around, and even lynch 
without fear of consequences. He can 
be killed for no other reason than that 
he is prosperous and “acts like a white 
man.” It says you can pay him less than 
you pay white men for the same work. 
It says you can rob him of billions of 
dollars on the railroads by giving him 
inferior accommodations and collecting 
the same fare that white passengers pay. 
Segregation means it is fair and right 
to spend from one and a half to six times 
more for the education of a white child 
than for the education of a Negro child. 

The psychology of segregation is 
partly responsible for the bolt of the 
Democratic party by the Dixiecrats. It 
is partly responsible for the almost sud- 
den rise of the program of regional edu- 
cation. We put our lawyers to work to 
discover ways and means of getting 
around decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. To tell the truth, when 
it comes to segregation in the South, we 
are a terribly dishonest people. 


Hinders Moral Leadership 


The worship of segregation has kept 
the South from becoming a truly great 
people; just as America’s racial policy 
has kept it from becoming the greatest 
nation in history. My travels about the 
world convince me that racial discrimi- 
nation in the United States is the one 
thing that keeps our country from be- 
coming the spiritual and moral leader 
of the world. Granted a few exceptions, 
men can grow only so tall in the South. 
The professor in the classroom, the 
minister in the pulpit, the man in busi- 
ness, the politician, the editor, the 
lawyer, and the judge must circumscribe 
their minds to fit the pattern of segre- 
gation which degrades the soul of both 
the segregated and those who do the 
segregating. Just as science must be 
free and cannot conform to a Hitler’s 
pattern of race and soil, so it is with the 
human mind. It cannot really grow if 
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the boundary of its thinking is condi- 
tioned by segregation and by fear of 
practicing the democracy which we pro- 
claim and the Christianity which we 
preach. 

For decades upon decades the South 
has lost some of its greatest minds to 
other sections of the country. Eco- 
nomics is not the sole reason. Southern 
scholars have gone to the universities 
of the North seeking freedom so that 
their minds, cramped in the South, 
might have a better opportunity to grow 
tall. Someone has said that there are 
more great scientists at Harvard Uni- 
versity alone than there are in all the 


universities of the South combined. If 
this is so, it is hardly an accident. 


Some Southerners Are Disturbed 


But we here in the South are per- 
plexed, but not unto despair. An in- 
creasing number of people in the South 
know now that the god they are wor- 
shipping is a false god. They are be- 
ginning to see that segregation is not a 
big enough god to command our su- 
preme devotion and our ultimate al- 
legiance. A few are saying it in public 
and thousands are whispering it in their 
parlors. The conscience of the South is 


disturbed and some of the most impor- 
tant people fighting on this new front 
are southerners and herein lies hope. 
The southerners have convictions. 
They fight for what they believe. Some 
day soon, we right here in the South 
are going to fight for democracy at home 
just as we are fighting now to defend 
segregation. When we are freed from 
the economic chains of the North and 
when we get over our unwarranted fear 
of social equality, we are going to be- 
come a truly great people. Then the 
North will look to the South for leader- 
ship in the social field. The South is 
perplexed but not unto despair. 


Theological Foundations of Christian Education 


heard much of isolation and isola- 

tionism. The terms have become 
most familiar through their use in the 
discussion of political issues. But it 
has become evident that “isolation” ex- 
presses itself far beyond the political 
arena It represents a pattern which 
may take shape in any person or any 
group. 

In such a case the members of a 
group begin to show certain common 
symptoms. They become aware of their 
identity as a group within the greater 
society. They develop a sense of values 
more or less peculiar to themselves. 
They labor to achieve ends believed to 
be consonant with those values. Then 
they must in some manner defend their 
identity, their values, and their ends. 
But in doing these things they separate 
themselves to a greater or less degree 
from the rest of society. 


I RECENT YEARS everyone has 


A Variety of Expressions 


Isolation of this sort takes place in 
groups of many different kinds. In- 
deed, it has become one of the most 
common characteristics of human striv- 
ing ever since the great medieval 
synthesis of life began to break up into 
parts. For example, it has expressed 
itself politically through nationalism; 
intellectually, through the _ various 
sciences: economically, through power- 
ful corporations on the one hand and 
powerful unions on the other; and re- 
ligiously, through the proliferation of 
sects. Each of these, whether the na- 
tion, or the corporation, or the union, 
or the sect, is in some significant de- 
gree isolated, not only from society as 
a whole, but also from other groups 
within its own category. 

To come a little closer home, isola- 
tion expresses itself in theological edu- 
cation also, and is especially to be ob- 
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Sherrill as Skinner and McAlpin Pro- 
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the Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 
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served in precisely those centers where 
the currents of some particular empha- 
sis are flowing most powerfully. Thus 
with no great effort anyone familiar 
with the scene in this country or abroad 
could supply instances where the work 
in Bible, or history, or theology, or 
evangelism, or religious education, or 
sociological religion, or liturgics, or any 
other branch is exceptionally strong. 
This emphasis results in forming what 
we call a “school of thought.”’ This, 
in turn, often ends by becoming the 
breeder of a rather lonely party within 
the church universal. 

And thus we reach the paradox that 
the stronger the intellectual or spiritual 
movement within theological education, 
the greater the possibility that it may 
become isolated, and even become a 
potential source of danger unless a 
corrective is constantly supplied. 


Withdrawal and Return 


Where, then, is this corrective to be 
sought? Arnold J. Toynbee, in A Study 
of History, has supplied us with a con- 
cept which will bear examining in this 
connection, namely, ‘‘withdrawal and 
return.” 

We have long been familiar with this 
antithesis, as far as individual Chris- 
tian life is concerned, in such contrasts 
as “contemplation and action,” ‘‘wor- 
ship and work,’’ and so on. That is 
to say, the soul, if it is to grow in 
grace, requires withdrawal from the 
common life in order that it may attain 
a little more nearly to the vision of 
God; but one remains in the holy mount 
only at his own peril and that of his 
brethren as well. He requires also to 
go again to the common life. For 
while he has been rapt in contemplation 
of the glory of God, some new golden 
calf has been a-building in the plain 
below. And should he wait too long 
his vision of God, which is a vision of 
timeless reality, will quickly become 
obsolete as far as the people are con- 
cerned. 


But to Toynbee, I suppose, must be 
ascribed the merit of showing that the 
double movement of withdrawal and re- 
turn is a social as well as a personal 
phenomenon. It is a necessity of group 
life quite as truly as of individual life. 

The point of the matter is not far 
to seek, of course, as far as theological 
education is concerned. The withdrawal 
on the part of any group of specialists 
in theological education repeatedly 
proves to be a necessity for the work- 
ers in that specialty if this group is to 
eatch afresh the vision of God and re- 
discover its own soul. And no man is 
entitled to despise such a time of with- 
drawal on the part of any group who 
have set themselves the task of a fresh 
examination of the Bible, or history, or 
theology, or practices. For out of sucn 
periods of withdrawal into the depths 
of the field of endeavor often come new 
flashes of insight and new waves of 
passion for the glory of God and the 
welfare of men. 


If There Is No Return— 


But the return of the group to the 
common scene of the communal life is 
equally a necessity. Lacking that re- 
turn, such a fate befalls their work as 
overtook theology after the days of the 
making of the ecumenical creeds; or 
Christian education, when it retreated 
into liturgics and sacramentalism in the 
ancient church; or philosophy, after the 
high days of scholasticism; or theology 
again in the second and third genera- 
tion after the Reformation; or pietism 
whenever orgies of self-examination be- 
come the cardinal virtue. In all such 
eases the workers in a special field be- 
come too remote a branch on the tree 
of life. Their work withers, dies, and 
finally falls of its own weight; where- 
upon men gather up the debris, burn 
it, and give thanks that the heavy thing 
no longer threatens them nor any 
longer clouds their field of vision. And 
not the least tragic aspect of the matter 
is the fact that the specialized workers 
themselves may come to be essentially 
aliens in the household of faith. In 
this event they have become disciples 
of some master who, it was supposed, 
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would redeem Israel. But the master 
is dead, and in this case there is no 
resurrection of his spirit, and his dis- 
ciples turn out to be of all men the 
most miserable and alone. 

Where, then, let us ask again, is the 
corrective to be sought? In withdrawal 
for the sake of vision into God, into 
the field of work, and into the self; 
this much we have already said. And 
in return; this too we have already 
said. But in return to what? 


From a Part to the Whole 


I submit the general thesis that 
the return which is imperative is a re- 
turn from one part of Christian life and 
thought to the whole of Christian life 
and thought. Let me be explicit and 
say at once that this is not a matter of 
returning to the past, although it will 





SHERRILL: He proposed a corrective 
to isolation. 


mean among other things a fresh and 
deeper evaluation of the past. 

Rather, it is a return to the present, 
that living present from which the 
specialist is always being tempted to 
escape in honorable disguise. To speak 
in a metaphor, it is a return from a 
tributary stream to the currents of the 
main stream. It is most simply ex- 
pressed by saying that it is a return 
to the church, if we will understand 
by that term The Church Universal, a 
living organism which is the Body of 
Christ, coming to us out of the past, 
living in the present, and destined to 
endure forever. 

It is a return to the church, not for 
the sake of an institution, nor for the 
sake of some part of the whole which 
calls itself the only true church. It 
is a return to the church universal for 
the glory of God, and because, being 
enlisted under the Kingship of God, we 
are prepared to forsake the role of the 
critic, being ourselves under judgment; 
but at the same time, as much as in 
us lies, we ask to be allowed to share 
both in the glory and in the shame of 
the Body of Christ. 
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Signs of a Return 

Now one of the most impressive facts 
concerniag our own day is the many 
signs of a spirit of return from the part 
to the whole. Time would fail us to 
point to them all. Politically this spirit 
is manifest in the multiform attempts 
to place nationalism within a frame- 
work of internationalism. Economically, 
the rifts are still so deep as largely 
to hide whatever spirit of return from 
the parts to the whole there may be. 
But intellectually it is to be seen, not 
merely in syntheses of many branches 
of learning but perhaps more signifi- 
cantly in the attempts to discover a 
“‘single-field theory’ which will embrace 
all the energy of the physical universe 
in a single all-inclusive formula. 

And religiously it is to be seen in 
numerous ways. In Christian life and 
thought generally it is evident in the 
movements away from a fragmented 
Christianity toward an ecumenical 
church. The reverse side of this move- 
ment is no less than the attempt to 
rethink a total Christian theology and 
the total Christian enterprise, that is 
to say, the thought structure, the inner 
personal life, and the corporate work 
of the church. 

In the theological curriculum some- 
thing of this same spirit is evident in 
the numerous attempts to move away 
from isolated and autonomous ‘‘depart- 
ments” toward a curriculum which is 
not only a unity but which also rep- 
resents the full stream of Christian life 
and thought and not merely some seven 
or even twelve basketsful of fragments. 

Within the practical fields of the 
total theological curriculum, again, 
there had been a withdrawal into an 
extreme degree of specialization in the 
various operational aspects of Chris- 
tianity. But now a movement is well 
under way to “return to the church” 
here also. Conferences recently held at 
Gettysburg, Evanston, and Columbus 
have turned up commendable achieve- 
ments in this reorienting of the practi- 
eal fields. And it is worthy of note 
that those efforts seem now to be mov- 
ing toward the concent of “offices of 
the church’’ as the principle to under- 
lie the reconstruction of the curriculum 


Religious Education Had to Withdraw 


Now Christian education may be con- 
ceived as one among several “‘offices of 
the church.” And certainly Christian 
education has had its time of with- 
drawal for some thirty or forty years. 
I, for one, have little interest in casting 
stones at the movement for that reason. 
On the contrary, I should be prepared 
to defend the proposition that ‘‘religious 
education’”’ had to withdraw for a time, 
for the church had come perilously near 
to losing the concept of itself as a 
teaching body. And those who knew 
this were compelled to withdraw awhile, 
so as to see both God and man afresh, 
and to rediscover their own souls and 
their own mission as well. But I sub- 


mit also that if we should remain in 
withdrawal much longer it would be at 
the risk of becoming isolated from the 
church and finding that the place of 
our withdrawal had become a wilder- 
ness stream with dry bones and bereft 
of the Spirit. 

But the movement of return is a long 
one, and filled with pitfalls both for 
thought and for practice. For observe 
that in the framework of our present- 
day thought it is not enough merely to 
speak of a “return to the church, as 
part to whole.” In terms of curriculum 
making in a theological school we have 
first to reconceive our place within the 
practical fields, all of which are con- 
cerned, let us say, with the offices of 
the church. But we have also to re- 
conceive the relation of the practical 
fields as a whole to the total theologi- 
cal curriculum lest the practical fields 
one and all remain isolated from the 
rest of the curriculum. And then we 
have, it may well be, to reconceive the 
whole of the theological curriculum in 
relation to the church. 

To put it another way, those who 
dedicate themselves within the field of 
Christian education must set themselves 
to overcome three possible degrees of 
isolation: that which exists if theo- 
logical education lacks full awareness 
of the ecumenical church; that which 
exists if the practical fields lack full 
awareness of the theological curricu- 
lum; and that which exists if Christian 
education lacks full awareness of the 
other offices of the church, such as wor- 
ship, preaching, pastoral care, adminis- 
tration and the outreach of the church 
into the world. 


Now, the Return 


It can truthfully be said that there 
are signs of returning on the part of 
Christian education. Bower and Hay- 
ward have remarked that the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
itself is a return from the parts to the 
whole at the denominational level. A 
return to the church in a still broader 
sense was evident to no small degree in 
the study of Christian education re- 
cently concluded by that same Council. 
It is being symbolized in a striking 
manner by the merging of the Interna- 
tional Council into the newly formed 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. It entered deeply 
into the planning of the last meeting 
of the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation at Toronto. It was evident in 
the Oxford Conference on Life and 
Work in 1937, and one may express the 
hope that it will not be absent from the 
thought and work of the new World 
Council of Churches. 

On a somewhat lesser but perhaps 
equally significant scale the return to 
the church has been evident in the re- 
examinations of Christian education 
which have recently been concluded or 
are still under way in several of the 
major denominations. And it has been 
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evident in a number of new ventures 
in the making of curriculum for the 
church schools. 


Theological Foundations 


In such a time as this, it is not sur- 
prising that the subject of the theo- 
logical foundations of Christian educa- 
tion should take on a fresh importance. 
For when many are seeking to reorient 
themselves in regard to the church, 
they are compelled sooner or later to 
reorient themselves also to the teach- 
ing work of the church. And in do- 
ing so they are asking such questions 
as, ‘““‘What is the nature of theological 
foundations,’”’ and, ‘‘What are the im- 
plications for the teaching work of the 
church,” Let us examine these ques- 
tions, although it can be in only the 
most summary fashion. 


What is the nature of theological 
foundations? The term “theology” 
suggests a vast body of human thought 
concerning a wide range of subjects 
such as God, man, the church, salvation, 
the meaning of man’s history, and 
man’s future. But these subjects, as 
topics for man’s pondering upon the 
meaning of things, are not peculiar to 
theology. What, then, distinguishes 
Christian theology from other human 
efforts to deal with the ultimate issues 
of human existence? It is the convic- 
tion that God has revealed himself; 
that is, the conviction that the Word 
of God has come to man; that the Word 
of God as it has come into the Jewish 
Christian stream is unique; that the 
church has arisen in response to God’s 
calling to man; and that the church 
is unique among all the societies in 
which man is involved. Theology is 
man’s effort to deal with the supreme 
issues of life, death, and destiny, in the 
light of revelation. And these two, 
revelation and theology, are bases upon 
which the Christian church not only 
exists, but from which it derives its 
unique nature. 


Source of Values 


If this much be accepted as -true, 
what are the implications for Christian 
education? One of these implications 
has to do with the source of the pri- 
mary values by which our work in 
Christian education is to be governed 
and judged. The term ‘theological 
foundations of Christian education’’ im- 
plies that the standards of value by 
which the workers in Christian educa- 
tion govern and judge their work are 


to be sought within the Christian 
stream, and not outside it. 
CONTINUED — next week. At this 


point Dr. Sherrill’s important discussion 
will be continued next week as he calls 
for a greater cross-fertilization between 
the various branches of Christian 
thought and experience. 
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EDITORIAL 





Two Ways and the National Counc'‘l 


It is bad—but also good—that the 
materials being distributed by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches cannot keep 
up with its new members. 

Under the pressure of providing ma- 
terials to congregations well in advance 
of the important week of organization 
in Cleveland, Nov. 28-Dec. 1, leaders 
have done the best they could to list 
sponsoring denominations, but they 
simply cannot keep up with the churches 
voting membership. So the United Lu- 
theran Church with its nearly 2,000,000 
members and the National Baptist Con- 
vention of America with about 2,500,000 
members could not be listed. Only with- 
in recent weeks nave they voted their 
cooperation in the Council. 

Leaders urge widespread participation 
in this important undertaking in two 
ways: 

1. Prayer—on Nov. 26 on behalf of 
the opening of the Cleveland meeting, 
and on Dec. 3 in the most far-reaching 
effort in Christian unity yet undertaken 


in this country. Good materials are pro- 
vided for all ministers and congregations 
for these two days. They may be had by 
addressing a card to the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. 

2. Sending Visiting Delegates, in ad- 
dition to the official representatives of 
the denominations. These visiting dele- 
gates will have an opportunity to share 
in one of the great episodes in American 
Protestantism; they will participate in 
a meeting of deep significance and im- 
portance. They may be named by con- 
gregations or other representatives of a 
church. Their names and addresses 
(with a $5 fee) should be sent to Don 
F. Pielstick, Registration and Creden- 
tials Office, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. There must also be on the applica- 
tion the endorsement of an officer of the 
church from which the visiting delegate 
comes. These delegates will be accepted 
so long as accommcdations are available. 


By Their Own Tests 
They Still Don’t Know 


The editors of a good many daily 
were mistaken. It wasn’t religion they 
when, during the Easter season, they 
carried syndicated articles on religious 
themes. Their readers liked them and 
called for more. Whereupon they be- 
gan clamoring to the syndicates for 
more religious articles. They had dis- 
covered what they had not known be- 
fore—that the readers of newspapers 
are interested in religion. 

Now, they are being told that they 
were mistaken. It wasn’t religion at 
detected at all, they are told. It was 
the success story formula. At least this 
is the finding of a Committee on Con- 
tent Study of the Associated Press 
Managing Editors. The committee re- 
ports: 


“The inspirational type of story is 
one which aroused perhaps the most 
editor correspondence. Two big seriali- 
zations in newspapers in the last 15 
months brought strong reader response. 
In following up, however, both the edi- 
tors and the AP’s executives used im- 
proper definitions. In labeling such a 
news desire as ‘religion,’ they proved 
the failure of the formula-technique. 


“What the editors were seeking was 
the human interest story based upon 
an individual’s, or a group of individ- 
uals’ applications of ethical principles 
toward a better life. Another way of 
phrasing this might be William P. 
Steven’s: ‘What we need are some 
stories on the triumphs in life, instead 
of only the defeats.’ ”’ 


Well, they may be right. The sort 
of stories they call for is needed, to be 
sure, but we have a sneaking feeling 
that these newspaper men are on an- 
other excursion to fool themselves again 
when they try to play down the re- 
ligion angle. There are other evidences 
that they are wrong, but perhaps they 
may find it out some of these days when 
a new committee pries open their eyes. 
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SERMON PREVIEWS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“I beg of you that when I do come I 
may not have to speak out and be per- 
emptory; but my mind is made up to 
tackle certain people. -—II Corin- 
thians 10:2, Moffatt. 


meeting when Paul made that visit 

he promised, they knew what to ex- 
pect. They all knew what he thought 
of certain people and practices in the 
congregation, and they knew he did not 
intend to mince words. Any reader of 
his letter can guess the kind of sermon 
that was boiling in his mind, from his 
preview of the sermon he was planning 
to preach. 


] F ANY CORINTHIANS came out to 


The preview is not confined to the 
movies. Magazines announce their next 
month’s contents in advance; on the 
dust-jacket of a book are tid-bits taken 
out of the book itself. Most book ad- 
vertisements are in the nature of pre- 
views. Politicians running for office 
offer alluring previews of what they in- 
tend to do for us, once we elect them. 
A young couple in love will preview the 
home they hope to have together. 

But in the movies the preview is in 
full blossom. Thanks to the nature of 
the moving picture, sections of the forth- 
coming “masterpiece” (did ever a pre- 
view promise less?) can be pasted to- 
gether and run off just as they will ap- 
pear on the screen next Friday night. We 
are given just enough to excite us, not 
enough for us to guess how it turns out, 
without journeying personally to the 


cinema palace to find out. 
W minister to offer previews of 
sermons to come? It would 
do the minister good, if he could. He 
would have to think ahead perhaps for 
weeks; he would be as careful to avoid 
monotony in themes and treatment as 
a good theater manager is to keep from 
running the same type of picture too 
often. It might do the congregation 
some good also; they would come to 
each sermon already partly prepared for 
it. Sermons would not so often fall 
upon unready minds, if the people had 
already been stimulated a little in the 
direction the sermon is going to take. 
Curiosity would be aroused, attendance 
might increase. Whatever was in pre- 
view and sermon too would have a 
doubled effect. 

Of course sermon previews should be 
honest; movie previews are seldom so, 
and few people take them seriously for 
that reason. Not all patrons of the 
movies are morons; and steadily com- 
paring promise with reality, week by 
week, makes the normal moviegoer sus- 
picious of the previews’ promises. An 
honest preview would admit occasion- 


OULD IT BE a good idea for a 
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ally: “This is no great picture, but it 
was about the best we could do with a 
limited budget and a threadbare theme. 
Come out if you need a quiet place to 
doze.” If the minister were equally 
honest, he might even warn his people 
about next Sunday’s sermon: “I’m afraid 
it won’t be much, but you know I’ve got 
to preach a Reformation Day sermon and 
this will be the best I can think of right 
now. Come out anyway; the service will 
relax you.” 


HE IDEA of sermon previews is 

not a preposterous one entirely. 

Some ministers actually do offer 
them, in the form of sermon-topics for 
some weeks in advance. It would be 
possible, also, to offer them in the form 
of questions. If a sermon is to be about 
some Biblical character, the minister on 
the Sunday before could tell part of the 
story and break off at some point of sus- 
pense. 

A sermon on Joseph, for example, 
could be previewed with a rapid thumb- 
nail sketch of Joseph, ending with his 
temptation in Potiphar’s house. Then 
he might ask his people: “If you had 
said No, what reason would you have 
given?” A sermon on Luke 13:24-30 
could be introduced the week before 
with the question shot at Jesus: ‘Is it 
only a few who are saved?” Or again, 
a sermon with two contrasting texts 
(e. g. “Except ye become as little chil- 
dren . . .’—*‘Be no longer chil- 
dren. .”’) could be previewed just 
by printing the two apparently contra- 
dictory statements side by side in the 


bulletin and asking underneath: ‘“‘How 
would you explain these two texts? 
Come next week and hear how our 
minister does it!” Or, daring to imitate 
Paul, a minister might say, “My mind 
is made up to tackle certain people.”’ 
That would pack the aisles! 


previews of sermons cannot al- 
ways be given, for good reasons. 
One is that a minister’s preaching ought 
to be flexible. A minister might find 
himself in the embarrassing position of 
having promised one sermon but feeling 
irresistibly moved to preach a different 
one altogether. Further, while a section 
of film can be cut and served in advance, 
a section of sermon cannot be treated 
in that way. Emotional climaxes can be 
thrown on a screen without any build- 
up; but a good emotional sermon (there 
are good ones) cannot have its emotional 
climax detached and preached a week 
beforehand. Only the actor-type of 
preacher could do this, and from him 
may heaven defend us. A sermon is the 
result of careful preparation; but it is 
also subject to change. The best thought 
in a sermon may not drop into the 
preacher’s mind until 11:37 A. M. Sun- 
day, in the very act of preaching. Too 
much previewing would make for 
wooden, cut-and-dried sermons. They 
would give the impression of a man try- 
ing to achieve an effect—a performer, a 
grinder out of sound-track. 
A sermon ought above all things to 
live, and life is not always subject to 
previews. 


S TILL, when all is said and done, 





NEXT in the Southerners Series— 
U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver 
Nov. 20 on 
‘‘The Southerner: An American 
First’’ 





ministers. 





Invest in 
Gift Annuity Agreements 


to make possible for you, your relative, or your friend a regular 
and guaranteed income during life. 
when the earthly course has been finished, what you have left 
behind will continue the work of the Church in providing for 


her aged ministers, the widows and other dependents of those 


These are both safe and helpful investements. 


In requesting full information please give date of birth. 


THE BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Thus you ean know that 


Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 























Presbyterian Junior College CHURCH NEWS 


leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- Property Question 


paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- fi mbl 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. Le t to Asse y 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer Scioo1. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina Atlanta Presbytery’s property ques- 





Georgia News Letter 











tion, which was treated by the 1950 
General Assembly, with a special answer 
given to Atlanta’s questions, has been 
referred again to the Assembly, in view 
of the fact that an ad interim commit- 
AGNES SCOTT tee was ordered to consider the whole 
question of church property. Follow- 
ing the Assembly’s action, the presby- 
tery directed the answer to the West- 
COLLEGE minster church of Atlanta with the ex- 
pectation of settling the matter by the 
fall meeting. However, it was decided 
at the recent meeting to leave a decision 
September, in abeyance in view of the Assembly’s 
committee’s assignment.* 





The College is now accepting 
applications for 


1951. We advise that these be 








filed before January Ist. 


Competitive and other scholar- FLORA MACDONALD 
ships are available. COLLEGE 
For literature or other in- 


formation, address Red Springs, N. C. 


A rich educational experience 


President J. R. McCain jae 


Joyous Christian atmosphere 


Decatur Georgia Marshall Scott Woodson 
¥ President 














STILLMAN COLLEGE 
er 


OUR CHURCH'S p oiiave you ae a Southern 
ONLY SCHOOL Christian ever done any- 
FOR NEGROES 


thing directly and person- 
As fares Stillman, so 


ally for Stillman? 
eWhy not write Stillman 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


in your will? 


eWhy not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 














Southwestern at weno 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 
genuine and excellent education in the 


finest Christian tradition. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 


A Church Related, Liberal Arts College 
That Is Non-Sectarian 


John R. Cunningham, President 





Synod Holds Session Under 
Stream-Lined Reorganization 


The recent synod meeting in Rome, 
conforming to an action of the previous 
year, was arranged so that only two 
days were required for consideration of 
the entire docket. The meeting began 
in the afternoon of the first day and ad- 
journed following the night meeting of 
the second day. Committees were 
given instructions to mimeograph re- 
ports, with the chairman giving verbal 
reports in outline form. Committees 
were limited to one hour each, including 
the time needed by speakers. The re- 
sponse was one of enthusiastic approval 
and the plan is to be continued. More 
churches were represented by _ their 
elders than in former years and, with 
few exceptions, every representative 
stayed to the end—through the final 
benediction. 


Sallee Is Georgia’s 
New Moderator 


‘Elder J. O. Sallee, of Milledgeville, 
was named moderator, succeeding E. T. 
Wilson, Atlanta pastor. One of the 
features of the meeting was a dinner 
meeting for ruling elders. This, too, 
was voted to become a regular part of 
the synod’s program. The evangelism 
emphasis was made by Wm. B. Ward, 
Spartanburg, S. C., in a stirring ad- 
dress. George Hudson, missionary to 
China, described the missionary chal- 
lenge in the Orient. Dr. Hudson told 
how many of the North Korea Chris- 
tians had fled to South Korea to escape 
Communist oppression. Hearers gained 
the impression that one reason for the 
attack upon South Korea was that the 
South Koreans were much happier and 
enjoying superior living conditions than 
those in North Korea and Communist 
leaders realized that if Communism were 
to continue to thrive in the Orient, peace 
and prosperity had to be eliminated. 


*Asheville Presbytery did the same, 
dismissing the committee which had 
been appointed to consider the matter, 
in view of the Assembly’s action and 
pending its decision. 





' Davis and Elkins College 


| Elkins, West Virginia | 
i 
! 


A four-year college for men and | 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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Next Meeting to Be 
In Quitman Church 

Synod will meet next year in the Quit- 
man church, as the guest of the South- 
west Georgia Presbytery, where mem- 
bers will be able to see the Presbyterian 
Home, Incorporated, the new home for 
aged people, whose first unit has been 
completed. 


“Ten Nabbed Daily 
In Liquor Drive” 

The headline above appeared recently 
in the Atlanta Journal. Following it 
came a story saying, ‘‘A drive against 
bootleg liquor averaging more than 10 
arrests a day was disclosed Saturday by 
Georgia Enforcement Director B. I. 
Gilbert. In addition, Gilbert announced 
that three stores on St. Simon’s 
Island and one in Brunswick have been 
found selling liquor without licenses and 
that the licenses of four others in Bruns- 
wick were revoked for Sunday sales. 
State agents, he explained, confiscated 
the liquor in the unlicensed stores. 
Prosecution was left to local authori- 
ties. As an example of the vigor of the 
state enforcement campaign, Gilbert 
cited the record of state agent activity 
for August when raids totalled 1,789— 
nearly 60 a day—and arrests 327. 
Agents confiscated 68 automobiles, four 


trucks and three two-way radios. They 
destroyed 183 stills and confiscated 
2,818 gallons of untaxed liquor and 81,- 
415 gallons of mash.” 

Note: In the face of this statement 
some people wonder how the anti- 
prohibition propagandists harmonize 
these facts with the promise that if pro- 
hibition were voted out moonshiners and 
bootleggers would disappear. 


Reformation Sunday Sees 
Launching of Two Campaigns 

The Billy Graham meeting opened on 
Sunday, Oct. 29, to continue through 
Nov. 26. Recent weeks have seen hun- 
dreds of prayer meetings in office build- 
ings and homes throughout the city. 
An auditorium near Ponce de Leon Park 
has been prepared for this event. Chris- 
tians in Atlanta and throughout Geor- 
gia are confidently expecting great 
things from God during this effort. 

Reformation Day, the 26th, also 

saw the inauguration of a $250,000 cam- 
paign by Columbia Seminary, seeking to 
claim a conditional gift of $100,000 to 
build a new library and increase the 
endowment funds. 


Tribute Paid West Point 
Minister by Local Editor 


The Valley Daily Times News of 











CHURCH 


1. Basie sign, 35” x 20”, complete 
with metal bracket. $17.95 


” 


2. Separate top panel, 35” x 7”, 
bearing the church’s name in 
black on a white background, 
on which a total of 20 letters 
ean be printed to your order. 


$12.50 


Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Va. 





—_— 


metal bracket. 


ORDER YOUR ROADSIDE CHURCH 


SIGN TODAY 


This 35° x 20” sign is of rust-proof 
metal, with the lettering ‘‘Presbyterian 
Church’’ and a Celtic cross on both 
sides in baked enamel, blue on a white 
ie : e background. Complete with decorative 


Additional separate 


panels are also ava‘lable, as indicated 
below. 


3. Small panel, 19” x 4”, with a 
blaek arrow on a white back- 
ground, useful in indicating di- 
rection when church is some dis- 
tance from highway or street. 
To be attached to bottom of 
sign. $3.75 


4. Separate bottom panel, 19” x 4”, 
on which name of minister may 
be placed. (2 lines, 20 letters 
per line) $11.50 


Presbyterian Book Stores 


Box 1020 
Dallas 1, Tex. 
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West Point, Ga., recently paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the life and service of 
the West Point Presbyterian pastor, 
B. Andres, likening him to Chaucer’s 
celebrated ‘poor parson’? and para- 
phrasing the description from the Can- 
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Chunch Fwinilare 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Also chancel furniture, carvings, Bodi- 
form Pews, folding chairs and tables. 

Write Department 143 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson St., S.W. 2930 Canton St., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 












AT AMAZINGLY LOW 


All WAS 
the beauty of the 
Bells of Flanders 


At the first opportunity, listen 
to the Flemish-type “Carillonic 
Bells.”” Note particularly the 
delightful harmony this instru- 
ment is capable of. Such variety 
is possible because Schulmerich 
has matched in this outstand- 
ing electronic carillon the true 
perfection of the famous 
Flanders bells. 

The tonal clarity and musi- 
cal brilliance will set your heart 
a-throbbing, we promise. No 
other electronic bell instrument 
can equal the true bell tones 
of Schulmerich’s Flemish-type 
“Carillonic Bells.’’ Yourchurch 

deserves this instrument 
—and can afford it; a 
tower isn’t required. 
Write for descrip- 
= tive literature. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
432 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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terbury Tales. The editor, not a Pres- 
byterian himself, said, ‘‘I believe you’ll 
agree with me that it is something very 
unusual to find a preacher who pleases 
his entire congregation, and who pleases 


them well at all times—no exceptions.” 







= Mr. Andres, now 72, is stated supply of 
Choire the West Point church. The congre- 


gation has recently completed a modern 


manse for the minister and his wife. 
DIRECT PRICES 


to CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE "Monroe. COMPANY INC. 
80 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


Bowers 


Miscellany 





Robert B. Giffen, new secretary of the 
Atlanta Christian Council, has begun 
his new work. The annual Pres- 
byterian leadership education school for 
Greater Atlanta is being conducted 
consecutive Monday evenings 
through Nov. 13 sponsored by the Pres- 
byterian Superintendents’ Association. 

At the beginning of each quarter 
coaching classes are being conducted in 





on six 








Manufacturers 
of 
CHURCH PEWS 
and 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


B. Church Furniture - Stoles 

a if) 
} 1 Wj Ei Embroideries - Vestments 
— tait—=?) Hangings - Communion 
A. I Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
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Mational cnc coos 


Look at This!! 


HOSTESS FOLDING TABLES 


FORMED STERL 
MOLDING 


—_vaprauibsneiilntiaiigsiton> 
- 
Lawrenceville, Va. 


















SPECIFICATIONS. Model MP-6-30 
Standard Top, 1/8” Brown Mason- 
ite on Tempered Presdwood, 
permanently bonded to 3/8” Ply- 
wood. 6/7 long x 30” wide x 30” 
high. Seats eight comfortably. 
Packed 2 to a carton. Shipping 
wt. 121 Ibs. 





AMAZINGLY LOW PRICED $29.00 each 


Immediate Shipment from Richmond Stock 


“VISIT OUR NEW AND MODERN SHOWROOM”’ 


and see 
OUR COMPLETE LINE OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
Ranges Dishwashers Tables and Folding Chairs 
Refrigerators Glasswashers China and Glassware 


Steam Tables Soda Fountains Silverware 


“Write For Our New No. 73, 1950 Catalog” 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA, 


1309-17 West Broad St. Phone 5-4354 





Atlanta for Sunday school teachers of 
all ages. 
EUGENE T. WILSON. 
Atlanta. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Park Students Get Use of 
Psycho-Acoustics Laboratory 





first 
new 


Two of the projects to be 
launched in the psycho-acoustics 
laboratory at Park College are in the 
fields of electro-acoustics and in speech 
correction. The new equipment in this 
laboratory includes special amplifiers, 
oscillographs, audio oscillators and a 
wave analyzer developed by Charles A. 
Culver, professor of physics. Upper- 
class students will use the laboratory 
for advanced study. 


Erskine Seminary 
Has Record Number 

Erskine Seminary of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church has en- 
rolled 23 students this year—a record 
for this institution. Of this number, 
four are  Presbyterians—presumably 
U. S. Fifteen of the students are mar- 
ried and they have 14 children. There 
are also two Baptists and one Methodist 
enrolled. 





Columbia Has to Decline 
Many Admissions This Year 

Columbia Seminary’s 190 enrollment 
sets a new mark for this school. In 
addition to this number, a good many 
applicants for admission from denomi- 
nations other than the Presbyterian, US, 
were turned down. Extensive land- 
seaping operations have been completed 
and greatly improved permanent drive- 
ways have been laid. Columbia stu- 
dents in the Society of Missionary In- 
quiry sponsored a Youth Mission Re- 
treat at Smyrna Camp Ground in mid- 
October, inviting young people of high 
school and college age. Missionaries 
and mission executives were the featured 
speakers for this event. The Nashville 
30ard assisted in sponsoring the retreat. 





Broadway Plan Church Finance 


Build and Equip Now Under 





and continue to build as long as you 
can reach your possibilities. 

The method contemplates the issu- 
ance of 5 per cent semi-annual inter- 
est coupon bonds maturing serially 
over 13 years. 

They build and equip the church and 
at the same time constitute a safe, 
dependable investment for the mem- 
bers and others. 


Full information furnished on request. 


BROADWAY PLAN 
1408 Sterling Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 

J. S. Bracewell, Director. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





We are studying this quarter various 
aids to growth in Christian living. One 
of the most important of these is wor- 
ship. The Scripture passages selected 
for our study bring before us two con- 
trasted aspects of the subject — first, 
yain worship, as depicted by Isaiah; 
and second, true worship, as conceived 
by Isaiah, Jesus and the greatest of 
his early disciples. 


I. Vain Worship 


Is worship ever vain of futile? Of 
course, We answer; the worship of false 
gods is vain, and that includes the wor- 
ship of false values. ‘‘Wrong objects of 
devotion,” A. C. Reid points out in 
(Resources for Worship, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press) produce malformation 
of character and cause evii motives and 
practices. Dual standards, fanaticism, 
criminality, dogmatism, intolerance, and 
psychoses are fruits of misdirected de- 
votions. . Whether the object of 
perverted worship is a golden calf, 
money, science, a man, oneself, the 
state, or the church, the fruit is evil.” 

But what about the worship of the 
true God? That too may be futile, 
according to the prophet, and even 
worse than futile; actually harmful, 
hateful rather than pleasing to God. 
Jesus recognized this danger when he 
cried: ‘‘Woe to you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for you’ traverse 
sea and land to make a single proselyte, 
and when he becomes a proselyte, you 
make him twice as much a child of hell 
as yourselves.’’ The fact is that if we 
have a wrong conception of God or of 
what constitutes the service of God, 
worship will actually give religious 
sanction to beliefs or practices which 
are harmful to ourselves and to others, 
and therefore displeasing or hateful to 
God. How else do you explain the un- 
lovely traits, the intense bitterness which 
characterizes certain religious fanatics? 

Isaiah encountered such unwhole- 
some worship in his own day. In the 
great address which he puts in the fore- 
front of his book he pictures the na- 
tional disasters extending over a period 
of years and culminating in the inva- 
sion by Sennacherib, which have come 
about as a consequence of the nation’s 
sins. He describes more circumstan- 
tially what is briefly reported in II 
Kings 18:13: ‘‘Now in the 14th year 
of King Hezekiah did Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, come up against all the for- 
tified cities of Judah and took them.” 
As Professor Kent puts it: ‘The pic- 
ture in the opening verses is one of 
tational disaster. The cities of Judah 
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Christian Worship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 19, 1950 


Isaiah 1:11-17; John 4:19-23; Colossians 3:16. 


have been burned and pillaged by a 
foreign invader, and Jerusalem itself 
alone is left. With mad frenzy the 
rulers and peoples are resorting to the 
temple with offerings in order to suppli- 
cate Jehovah’s help in their time of 
extremity.” 

But Isaiah reminds us in vs. 10 that 
this formal invocation of God was not 
accompanied by any real amendment of 
life. The rulers are aptly compared 
with the rulers of Sodom, the people 
with those of Gomorrah, two Old Testa- 
ment cities noted for their wickedness 
and destroyed by an overwhelming dis- 
aster in the time of Abraham (Gen. 
19). Isaiah calls upon them to hear 
the Word of Jehovah, to give ear unto 
the law of God, meaning thereby the 
prophetic revelation that is to follow. 
He proceeds to tell them that all their 
formal worship, instead of pleasing God, 
is an abomination to him. He cannot 
stand their solemn assemblies; their 
weekly occasions of worship (the Sab- 
bath), their monthly occasions of wor- 
ship (the new moon), their annual 
feasts, are all an iniquity to him; he 
hates them all. He is weary with the 
importunities of the people and even 
when they pray he will not look upon 
them nor hear them. 

Why is this the case? Moses had 
commanded the people to worship God 
in this manner. In this way their fa- 
thers had worshipped God and found 
him. Why does Isaiah now repudiate 
what Moses had commanded? Why is 
their worship vain and an offence to 
God? 

It is as though a modern Isaiah would 
say to us, speaking in the name of God: 
“What unto me is the multitude of your 
religious observances? saith the Lord. 
I have had enough of the forma) offer- 
ings of your lips and hands; and I have 
no interest in your gifts. When you 
come before me, who has required this 
at your hands? You do not worship, 
you merely trample and desecrate the 
carpets of my house. Bring no more 
vain petitions. Your music, the melody 
of your organs, the offerings of your 
choirs are an abomination unto me; 
Sunday schools and Sabbath worship 
and prayer meetings—I cannot stand 
them; they are hypocrisy and sin, even 
your most sacred gatherings, your regu- 
lar church observances and your church- 
wide conferences my soul hateth; they 
are a trouble to me. [I am weary of 
hearing them. And when you spread 
forth your hands, I will hide my eyes 
from you; yes, when you make many 
prayers, I will not hear.” 


Do you think Isaiah would be tempted 
to speak thus of our modern worship? 
Does the formal worship in which we 
engage and which God commands really 
bring us into fellowship with God? Why 
does he not hear our prayers for peace? 
Why is it that our worid has been 
scourged with two world wars in a 
single generation and still peace is not 
secure? 

Isaiah points out very clearly what 
was wrong in Judah’s day. He does 
not mean to condemn their system of 
worship which had been divinely or- 
dained and which had proved helpful 
in the past. He points out however 
that prayer, worship, gifts to the 
church, in themselves are not enough. 
Judah’s religion is valueless because it 
is divorced from right living. God’s 
blessing does not come through formal 
worship alone, but only if it is accom- 
panied by reformation of life. 


II. True Worship 


1. As Described by Isaiah. Isaiah 
puts the necessary concomitants of true 
worship before Judah and before us in 
eight admonitions, the first three of 
which point to the removal of evil and 
the last five to the performance of that 
which is good. 

“Wash you, make you clean.’’ These 
two admonitions refer to the purifica- 
tion of sins by means of forgiveness 
sought for and obtained. For Chris- 
tians the way is made more clear in 
I John 1:8-22. Note there must be a 
definite confession of definite sins, a 
clear recognition of and sincere repen- 
tance for the actual evil of our livers, 
“Put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes.’’ Those who seek 
God’s blessings must sincerely repent of 


their sins; but more, they must put 
them away from their lives. It is plain 
from what follows that the sins to 


which Isaiah refers are not only such 
sins as drunkenness, immorality and 
lying, but also those sins on which it 
is not so easy to put one’s finger such 
as avarice, greed, selfishness, and lack 
of human sympathy. 

But it is not enough to repent of 
one’s sins and to cease to do evil; the 
man who desires God’s blessing must 
also learn to do good. This injunction 
lays the foundation of all that follows. 
When Isaiah says that men must learn 
to do good, he suggests that it is a 
difficult art in which a man does not 
become proficient merely by good in- 
tentions. Have we learned to do good 
or have we merely followed the line of 
least resistance? Have we learned to 
do good or do we just live in accord- 
ance with the standards of our crowd? 
Have we learned to do good, so that 
it is the guiding principle of our lives, 
or do we satisfy our consciences by 
merely spasmodic acts of goodness? 
Have we learned to do good, so that it 
permeates all our life, our business life 
as well as our family life; or is our 
goodness confined to some areas of life 
and excluded from others? 
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Men who desire God’s blessing must 
not only do good but also seek justice 
—that is, go out of their own sphere 
to see that justice is secured for others, 
especially those who are unable to look 
out for themselves. Only when men 
have repented of their wrong doing 
and learned to do good, only when they 
seek justice for all men, can they ex- 
pect their worship to be acceptable in 
God’s sight. 

2. As Conceived by Jesus. One of 
Jesus’ profoundest teachings on the na- 
ture of true worship was given to an 
erring woman as they talked by the 
side of a well. When Jesus approached 
the matter of her sin, she sought to 
turn the subject: ‘Our fathers wor- 
shipped on this mountain; and you 
(Jews) say that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship.” 

Five hundred years earlier the grand- 
son of the high priest had married the 
daughter of Sanballat, a Samaritan; 
driven out of Jerusalem, he had set up 
a new center of worship among 
wife’s people on Mount Gerizim. The 
feud between Jew and Samaritan, in- 
flamed by this event, had grown more 
bitter year after year, generation after 
generation, century after century. In 
Jesus’ day the Jews hated and despised 
the Samaritans, and the Samaritans re- 
turned their feeling with good measure. 
And yet both professed to worship the 
same God, one on Mount Zion, the 
other on Mount Gerizim, and both 
claimed that the worship of the other 
was false, among other things because 
it was offered on the wrong site. 

Jesus replied: 


his 


‘‘Woman, believe me, 
the hour is coming when neither on 
this mountain nor in Jerusalem will you 
worship the Father. You worship what 
you do not know; we worship what we 
know, for salvation is trom the Jews.” 
As Herbert L. Willett points out in the 
Twentieth Century Quarterly, ‘The 
Samaritans had only the Mosaic rites 
and observances of the early Hebrew 
days grafted onto numerous heathen 
practices and beliefs of the races whom 
the conquering Assyrians had sent to 
inhabit the land after the fall of the 
Kingdom of Israel in 722 B. C.. They 


therefore had a far less true conception 
of God than that which the Jews had 
attained through later law codes, proph- 
ets, psalmists, and the frequent revivals 
and purifications through which the na- 
tion had passed.” And now, he, the 
Messiah, had come, in whom both law 
and prophets found their true fulfill- 
ment. 

And so Jesus added: ‘The hour is 
coming and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers will worship the Father in 
spirit (that is with the heart and mind) 
and in truth (that is in reality), for 
such the Father seeks to worship him.” 


According to Jesus, religion is not 
merely man’s search for God. God is 
also seeking us. We have reason to 


believe therefore that if we seek we 
shall surely find. But “God is Spirit 
and those who worship him must wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth.’’ Because God 
is Spirit he is everywhere and is per- 


sonal. The essential thing, therefore, 
is not that one be in a certain place 
(any place will do, and no place is 


sufficient in itself), but that one’s wor- 
ship be marked by spiritual reality. 
Worship ‘“‘does not consist in outward 
forms and ceremonies as the Jews and 
Samaritans were wont to think. and as 
multitudes even in our own day still 
appear to think. Worship is an inward 
reverence, the bowing down of the soul 
in the presence of God, an awesome 
sense of our dependence on him, the 
blending of our finite spirits in faith 
and love with his infinite Spirit.’”” As 
John R. Ewers so beautifully exp: esses 
it (in the Twentieth Century Quar- 
terly): ‘“Grenfell alone on an ice floe; 
Rickenbacker, in a rubber raft at sea; 
a farmer alone in his meadow; a mer- 
chant in his office; a workman in the 
noisy mill; an engineer speeding over 
the a preacher in his study; a 
teacher before her class; a mother in 
her home; a miner down in the pits; a 
scientist in his laboratory; or any per- 
anywhere, may find God.’’ But 
only if he worships in spirit and in 
truth, through him who alone was able 
to say, “I am the way and the truth 
and the life; no one cometh unto the 
Father except by me.”’ 


rails; 


son, 





lesson? 


2. Fill the Cup Gently. 
How to Listen to a Sermon. 


3. How to Take Criticism. 


with order. 
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May we suggest reference to a few other possible helps in teaching this 
For 25c sent to us promptly, we will send you the following pamphlets 
which will help you in discussing section II (3) in adjoining columns: 
1. How to Get More Out of the Bible. 
How to Lead Your Child to Christ. 
How to Get More Out of Going to Church. 
4. How to Get More Out of the Hymnbook. 


Samples of these will be rushed to you in time to order additional copies, 
if desired, for use and distribution with your lesson for Nov. 19. 


mp TO TEACHERS OF THIS 
LESSON FOR NOV. 19: 


Send 25c 


6th St. * Richmond 19, Va. 
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3. As Expanded by Paul. Paul's 
words in Colossians 3:16 are more cor- 
rectly translated in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version: ‘Let the Word of Christ 
dwell in you richly, as you teach and 
admonish one another in all wisdom, 
and as you sing psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs with thankfulness ip 
your hearts to God.” He calls atten- 
tion here to three important elements 
of public worship, in his day, and also 
in our own. 

The first and most essential element 
is the Word of Christ. That was the 
central element in the earliest Christian 
worship, and it remains the central ele- 
ment in Protestant (as distinguished 
from Roman Catholic) worship today, 
It is not enough that the Word be read, 
or expounded. It must be taken into 
our hearts and minds and allowed to 
bear its fruit in our lives. Only so can 
it be said to dwell in us richly. 

The second important element em- 
phasized by Paul is instruction. We 
teach today in the home (or do we?), 
in the Sunday school and also from the 
pulpit. Paul seemed to have something 
more in mind. Christians were to teach 
one another, perhaps by sharing their 
experiences, or by comparing their in- 
sights. Some are certainly more gifted 
as teachers than others, and not all are 
obligated to teach publicly. But all of 
us are expected to learn from fellow- 
Christians, however humble, who, spirit- 
ually, are farther advanced than we. 

A third element in worship, as 
envisaged by Paul, is admonition. Par- 
ents are called upon to admonish their 
children, and ministers at times to 
admonish their congregations (though 
this is not always popular with all mem- 
bers of the congregation). Earl Doug- 
lass says there is too little admonition 
in modern preaching and_ teaching. 
Would you agree or not? 

A fourth element in public worship 
is ‘psalms and hymns and _ spiritual 
songs.” Every modern congregation 
sings on Sunday morning, but as one 
travels through the church, one observes 
great differences among the individual 
congregations. Some sing heartily; 
sonie very feebly. It is too bad that 
so many individuals fail to enter into 
this important phase of the worship ex- 
perience; too bad that so many con- 
cregations fail to get the lift that comes 
from many hearts and voices lifted in 
unison to the God and Father of us 
all. Improve your congregational sing- 
ing and you will feel the difference at 
once. Paul suggests that singing has 
little value for us unless we sing with 
thankfulness. One cannot help being 
struck by the importance which Paul 
attaches to this virtue. We are to let 
our requests be made known unto God 
with thanksgiving (Phil. 4:6); so we 
are to sing with thankfulness in our 
hearts to God. If we would give thanks 
more frequently in our prayers; if we 
would sing with more thankfulness it 
our hearts we might discover the rea- 
son for this emphasis. 
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MINISTERIAL 
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I. O. Alexander, Liberty, Miss., 
come pastor of the Oakdale, La. 
Address: 121 N. 11th St. 

G. L. Kerr from Flat Rock, N. C., to 
303 Crescent Ave., Greenville, S. C. 

Carl May of the Capitol Heights 
church, Montgomery, Ala., recalled to 
active duty as a chaplain is now at Mac- 


has be- 
, church. 


Dill Air Force Base, Tampa, Fla. 

Arthur V. Boand from San Antonio, 
Texas, to 3829 McFarlin Blvd., Dallas 5, 
Texas. 

James I. Lowry, formerly of Williams- 
ton, N. C., has been installed as pastor 
of the Armstrong Memorial church, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

W. A. Ramsey from Bloomfield, Ky., 
to 3021 Beaumont Rd., Louisville, Ky. 

E. C. Williams, formerly of Giddings, 
Texas, is now pastor of the Montgomery 
City, Mo., Benton City and Laddonia 
churches. 

R. Mac Crowe, Oklahoma City, Okla., 


has accepted the call to the North Ave- 
nue church, Atlanta, effective Dec. 15. 

Emmett B. MceGukin, Knoxville, 
Tenn., will assume his duties as pastor 
of the First church, Lynchburg, Va., 
Nov. 15. Although his congregation 
voted not to join in the request, presby- 
tery met his wishes and dissolved the 
pastoral relationship. 


J. R. Hooten from McIntosh, Fla., to 
Box 765, Dunnellon, Fla. 


Stuart McC. Rohre, Rusk, Texas, has 
re-entered the chaplaincy and is now 
camp chaplain at Camp Chaffee, Ark. 
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Presbyterian Church in the United 
They continuously send a 
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Do You Know Your Church Colleges? 


They are situated to serve the 


Christian faith. 
Why not visit a Presbyterian College near your home? 


See at firsthand what is going on. Let us hear what you discover. 
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